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ABSTRACT 

By means of a literature review and teacher survey, 
the following key questions are addressed: (1) How widespread is the 
problem of professional burnout among public school teachers? (2) 
ffhat are the professional characteristics of teachers who suffer from 
burnout? (3) In what ways do teachers differ in the amount of 
job-related stress and dissatisfaction they experience? (4) Is the 
process of burnout modified by teaching climate? IThat conditions 
promote burnout? ffhich reduce it? (5) What A/e the specific sources 
of stress and dissatisfaction which are associated with professional 
burnout among public school teachers? and (6) Ifhat are the most 
frequently cited effects of burnout? Responses to a questionnaire 
were received from 939 San Diego teachers. The survey instrument 
consisted of 66 items divided into five sections: (1) demographics; 
(a) teaching climate; (3) areas of stress or dissatisfaction commonly 
experienced by teachers on their jobs; (4) psychological effects — the 
level of burnout which the teacher experiences; and (5) physical 
effects. Responses are presented in tabular format with accoiipanying 
narrative analysis. Suggestions are made for future research. A copy 
of the survey questionnaire is appended. (JD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the past decade, numerous articles and books 
have been written about the phenomenon of occupational 
burnout as it affects a specific occupational group: those 
in the helping professions (Pines, Aronson, Kafry, 1981; 
Maslach, 1976) . These people, whose work involves continu- 
ous direct contact with che recipients of the services they 
provide, appear to be particularly susceptible to this 
condition which has become known as burnout. Burnout has 
been described and typified in numerous ways. Maslach, one 
of the leading researchers in this field, has stated: 
What we see happening among many of these 
professionals is a gradual loss of caring about 
the people tiey work with. Over time they find 
that they simply cannot sustain the kind of 
commitment called for in the personal encoun- 
ters which are the essence of their jobs. . . . 
iThey experience] a very special and distinctive 
kind of emotional exhaustion; losing positive 
feelings, sympathy and respect for their clients 
or patients. A second development crystallizes 
into a cynical ard dehumanizing perception of 
their clients that labels them in derogatory ways. 
Seen by professionals as deserving of their 
problems, a blaming-the-victim philosophy sets 
in that in many cases appears to cause the 
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quality of client services to deteriorate. 
(Maslach, 1978, pp. 57-58) 

Burnout literature has been directed primarily at the 
individual victim of burnout. This has seemed appropriate 
since many, if not most, of the professionals referred to 
(e.g., psychiatrists, psychologists, counselors, social 
workers) practice alone or in small organizational groups. 
However, when burnout strikes members of large helping 
organizations such as hospitals or schools the consequences 
can be extremely serious. It is possible that a greater 
understanding by management of the various components of 
the burnout process will create new avenues for improving 
the quality of services provided, employee satisfaction, 
personnel retention and recruitment, public image, and so 
on. This study of public school teachers was undertaken 
to explore this phenomenon of burnout in a large, yet 
specific, at-risk organizational group. 

Definitional Difficulties 

Serious difficulties are encountered in attempting to 
formulate an operational definition of the term 'burnout.' 
There is no clear agreement among researchers in the field 
as to exactly what burnout is. This is mainly because as 
the use of the term has increased, it has been expanded to 
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include an increasing number of conditions applied to an 
increasing number of situations, "Burnout" is a provoca- 
tive term, and people readily relate to it and seem to 
know instinctively what it means in terms of their own 
personal experiences (Maslach, 1982) , The problem is that 
the word eventually takes on so many meanings that it may 
cease to mean anything at all. This difficulty, however, 
can be overcome to some extent by analyzing the many 
definite* ons of burnout in the literature to expose what 
they have in common. 

There is general agreement among researchers that 
burnout occurs at the individual level (rather than the 
group or organizational level) and is an internal psycho- 
logical experience involving feelings, attitudes, motives, 
and expectations. Further, burnout is a negative 
experience with negative consequences for the individual. 
In addition to these basic points, there are three 
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identifiable dimensions o£ burnout (Maslach, 1982) : 

1. Exhaustion. This dimension is described as 
wearing out, loss of energy, depletion, debilitation and 
fatigue. This appears to be a central component of 
burnout that can manifest itself physically, psychologic 
cally, or as a combination of both. 

2. Depersonalization. In this dimension there is a 
negative change in attitudes and responses toward others, 
especially the recipients of the services the professional 
provides. This is usually accompanied by increased 
irritability and a loss of idealism about the %iork. 

3. Personal accomplishment. This dimension entails 
negative responses to oneself and one's personal accom- 
plishments typified by depression, low morale, interper- 
sonal withdrawal, reduced productivity, inability to cope 
with pressure, feelings of failure, and poor self -esteem. 

Effects of Burnout 

An example of how the above components of burnout are 
expressed in the literature can be found in the work of 
Pines, Aronson, and Kafrey (1981). They describe burnout 
in a general sense as a state of physical, emotional, and 
mental exhaustion characterized by physical depletion, by 
feelings of helplessness and hopelessness, by emotional 
drain, and by the development of negative attitudes 
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towards work, li£e, aind other people. This state is 
precipitated by constant or repeated emotional pressure 
associated with am intense involvement with people over 
long periods o£ time. The physical exhaustion component 
of burnout, according to Pines, is characterized by ' 
reports o£ increased susceptibility to illness, head- 
aches, nausea, back pains, accident proneness, frequent 
attacks of virus and flu, and a paradoxical combination rf 
tiredness and sleep disturbances. Accompanying these 
physical problems are the symptoms produced by the emo- 
tional exhaustion component of burnout* This entails 
feelings of depression and entrapment which lead in 
extreme cases to mental illness or even thoughts of 
suicide. Finally, the mental exhaustion component is 
manifested by the development of negative attitudes about 
self, work, and life in general. Reports of mental 
exhaustion include lowered self -concept and feelings of 
inferiority, inadequacy, and incompetency (Pines e*:, al., 
1981, pp. 17-19) . 

The effects of burnout, general as they are, become 
more meaningful when they are considered in terms of a 
single, specific occupation. A professional group that 
appears to be particularly susceptible to burnout is that 
of school teachers employed by the public school systems 
in the United States. This is an extremely large 
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population which has, up to now, been conspicuously 
absent in the serious literature on burnout. Job Stress 
and Burnout , edited by Paine (1982), contains articles by 
the leading researchers in the field of professional 
burnout. Although this volume is a relatively thorough 
exaunination of the subject, the professional group of 
teachers is not mentioned. Nevertheless, all of the 
symptoms discussed above, with only occasional slight 
changes to reflect the teaching environment, can be 
found in public school teachers'' reports of burning out: 
Teachers experiencing burnout often have 
physical maladies such as frequent colds, head- 
aches, dizziness, or diarrhea. If unchecked, 
these ailments may turn into ulcers, colitis, 
or asthma, or they may cause loss of appetite 
and loss of sexual interest. Teachers report 
that their self-concept drops to a new low as 
they question the meaning of teaching. They 
see themselves becoming less and less effective 
with children and colleagues. The teacher feels 
guilty, incompetent as an educator and finally 
inadequate as a person. This, in turn, affects 
personal rela- ^ onships and can result in total 
emotional bre^^Kdown, (Hendrickson, 1979, p, 37) 
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Many teachers experiencing these problems choose to 
leave the profession. This alone is damaging in that those 
individuals who change careers are frequently the roost 
idealistic and dedicated teachers. These are serious 
losses to the organization. However, it is those teacn- 
ers who are burning out and staying in the class rooro who 
roay be creating the most negative effects upon their 
"clients": in this case, the students. 

Considering numbers alone, one elementary 
school teacher has direct contact with thirty to fifty 
students per year; one junior high or high school teacher 
as many as three or four hundrci. Teachers are role models 
and teachers' psychological states (such as anxiety level) 
affect the psychological states of their students (Doyal & 
Forsyth, 1973; Zimmerman, 1970). Makiel (1979) found that 
children respond to teachers who are physically or emotion- 
ally ill by developing physical complaints themselves. 
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Causes of Teacher Burnout 

Nearly all of the literature dealing with teacher 
burnout appears in education journals or the popular press. 
There has been little systematic research to determine the 
actual causes of burnout with any degree of certainty. 

In the available literature, however, burnout is con- 
sistently paired with chronically stressful conditions in 
the teaching profession. The sources of this stress, there- 
fore, are given as the causes for burnout (Collins & Masley, 
1980) . This assumes a relationship based on correlational 
reasoning which involves the usual cause and effect and 
direc.ionality difficulties: 

For example, ... do certain stressful events 
produce burnout, does burnout sensitize the indi- 
vidual to stress, or do certain occupations 
attract people who both burn out easily and experi- 
ence a lot of stress? (Pines et al., 1981, p. 37) 
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Research is needed to determine if, in fact, stress 
directly causes burnout* However, because of the intui- 
tive logic of the argument and because of subjective 
reports from teachers themselves that certain stress* 
producing conditions are indeed causing their feelings of 
burnout, a discussion of the stressors teachers face is 
warranted* 

A majo^ source of stress appears to stem from the 
teacher's sense of isolation; being cut off from other 
adults, other professionals, colleagues, and virtually 
"trapped" in a room full of children all day (Dubrin, 
1979) . At times this isolation is so complete that the 
teacher goes from his/her car in the morning directly to 
the classroom and in the evening returns directly to the 
car without any adult contact during the entire day. 
This is dangerous because of the lack of intellectual 
stimulation, and because it aggravates an already stress- 
ful situation by preventing teachers from receiving 
emotional support from others w are experiencing s^jni* 
lar professional problems* It has been demonstrated that 
professionals who are experiencing symptoms of burnout 
will adopt a facade of being calm and fully in control in 
order to camouflage their fears and doubts* As a result 
of the lack of contact and communication between teachers. 
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each feels that s/he is tne only one experiencing the 
problem and '^aes everyone else as secure and confident. 
This component contributing to stress in teaching has 
been termed "pluralijtic ignorance"* (Maslach, 1978) . 

Perhaps the most unquestionable source of stress a 
person can encounter is the fear of physical attack, pain, 
or violence (Goldstein, Baker, & Jamison, 1980). If such 
a threat occurs frequently or is present continuously, it 
will have an undeniable and rapid effect on functioning. 
Physical violence against teachers is increasing. In 
1979 the National Educational Association conducted a 
nationwide Teacher Opinion Poll (McGuire, 1979). The 
results showed that an estimated 110,000 teachers (1 out 
of every 20) %#ere physically attacked on school property 
during the 1978*1979 school year. This is an increase of 
57t over the previous year. Approximately 10% of these 
victims required medical attention for physical injuries 
and an additional 10% required attention for the psycho- 
logical trauma they experienced. 

Another separate, but related, problem teachers face 
is discipline. Although classroom management and disci- 
pline is one of the areas for which teachers are prep^ired, 
it is not foremost in their minds when entering the 
profession, nor do they expect it to be central in their 
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goals as teachers. The fact is, however, that teachers 
are finding it necessary to spend increasing amounts of 
their time on the activity of discipline. Added to this 
is the great discomfort many teachers feel at having to 
behave in unnaturally strong and authoritarian ways to 
achieve order in the classroom or on the school grounds. 
This usually proves to be an emotionally exhausting 
routine in itself and even more so when combined with 
the feelings of lack of personal accomplishment caused 
by so much time being **wasted** on disciplinary activit: ^s 
(Walsh, 1979) . 

A f\irther development which has come into prominence 
in recent years and is singled out in the literature 
regarding public teacher dissatisfaction is teachers' 
general distrust and feelings of distance from school 
administrators. This is evidenced by the growing adversar 
ial positions taken by teachers and administrators 
indicated by increased collective bargaining practices 
and the rise of more militant teacher unions (Rothstein, 
1980) . Teachers are growing increasingly sensitive to 
being excltided from the decision-making process and are 
desiring more control over their own jobs. A survey wais 
conducted in Southern California during a recent teacher 
strike. 

Both groups [teachers and administrators! were 
dissatisfied with the roles they had played in 
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intensifying conflict in their schools. Adminis- 
trators raised questions about their own 
provocative behavior, their dual loyalties 
towards those who were above them in the manage- 
ment hierarchy and those they were appointed to 
serve, and the paranoid slant that crept into 
their thinking as the situation worsened. 

Teachers were dissatisfied with their lack 
of unity, the status of teachers, and the 
provocative and intimidating behavior of 
administrators. They thoughts that teaching 
was the most important work in the schools and 
that they should be reiiarded with better sal- 
aries and conditions. Teachers were angered by 
the caste-like structure of the schools; they 
resented their supervisors and felt they were 
ineffective in their jobs. (Rothstein, 1980, 
p. 227) 

Teachers also felt that their associations with 
administrators were characterised by a general feeling of 
unfriendliness and distrust. These anti-administrative 
attitudes left teachers confused about their own career 
opportunities, since their only hope for advancement is 
to become a part of the administration itself. The 
observation has been made (Rothstein, 1980) that fre- 
quently, teachers considering receiving an administrative 
credential often feel as if they are betraying their 
friends and co-workers and fear they are becoming one of 
the "enemy." 

As teachers experience the strain and pressure of 

interacting with their administrations they have only to 
turn around to find further aggravation from the parents 
of the children they teach and from the public in general. 
Except in rare instances, the only time a public school 
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teacher has any contact with the pupils* parents is when 
the parents have a complaint or when the teacher has 
requested a meeting, usually due to a problem with the 
child, and even then, parents frequently fail to attend 
(Feshbach, 1976) • When a child is functioning adequately 
in school, the situation is considered normal and no 
special notice is taken of the teacher's efforts in 
creating such a condition. Furthermore, there appears 
to be an anti-public school teacher bias on the part of 
the press (Dubrin, 1979) . Teachers read negative things 
about themselves especially in the form of implicit 
blame for the alleged decline in the quality of public 
education. The job of school teacher in this country 
has carried with it a stigma of being an unimportant or 
frivolous occupation lacking prestige and esteem (Jersild, 
1955) . Lacking any semblance of a support system from 
the public, the parents, the administration, or fellow 
professionals, it becomes an easy task for teachers to 
begin to see themselves in the same dim light. Basic 
learning theory has shown us that when a behavior 
continues unrewarded it will diminish and eventually 
cease. One could view teacher burnout as the extinction 
of unrewarded behavior. 

This lack of psychological and emotional rewards is 
countered not at all by financial rewards. While 
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little attention is given to the low salary issue in the 
school teacher burnout literature, it appears to be an 
important £actor in the burnout process. It is common 
knowledge that no one enters the teaching profession 
expecting to make a lot o£ money, but there does seem to 
be a growing £eeling among teachers that i£ they must 
endure the Increasing dl££lculties and discom£orts dis- 
cussed above, greater £inanclal consideration is to be 
expected. However, due to budget constraints, such 
money is usually not £orthcoming. As teachers* salaries 
have failed to keep up with inflation rates, teachers 
have fallen farther and farther behind in earning power 
and are beginning to sense a financial disrespect for 
the job they are doing (Scrlvens, 1979). 

Beyond salaries themselves, teachers have been sub- 
ject to another financial burden which is worsening 
rapidly: shrinking public school budgets (Dubrln, 1979). 
Decreasing state revenues combined with tighter federal 
fiscal policies have cut deeply into school supplies and 
equipment. Audio-visual presentations, recreation 
equipment, crafts and sports supplies have aided the 
teacher in the past in creating diverse and tension 
relieving activities for the children as well as the 
teacher. Budget cuts have made these much less avail- 
able, placing an even heavier responsibility on the 
teacher to fill up every minute of the daily schedule. 

ERIC • 
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Finally, the amount of administrative paperwork that 
today's teachers are required to complete has increased 
to the point that it seriously interferes with either 
t.he teacher's free time or classroom effectiveness or 
both. Moreover, teachers do not feel that the large 
volume of paperwork should be a part of their jobs as 
professionals. There are reports of teachers who have 
actually left the profession because of the paperwork bur 
den (G. Boyle, personal communication, November 15, 1983) 

Measures of Burnout 

There has been relatively little research into 
methods for measuring the various dimensions of teacher 
burnout discussed above. There are several published 
burnout scales designed to assess the problem as it 
applies to the helping professions in general. The one 
used most widely is the Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI) . 

Th«i MBI consists of 21 items divided into three sub* 
scales: emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
personal accomplishment, k high score on the first two 
scales and a low score on the third would place a person 
high on a not-burned«out to burned-out continuum. The 
MBI has been shown to be a fairly reliable and valid tool 
(Maslach & Jackson, 1979) and has been used on occasion 
with teachers (Iwanicki & Schwab, 1981; Fielding & Gall, 
1982) . 
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Oth«r general measures relating to the burnout con- 
struct are a tedium measure, a job alienation scale, a 
burnout self •assessment tool, and the Sta££ Burnout Scale 
(SBS) developed by Shinn (1982) • 

All of these instruments fall short of an adequate 
measure for teachers in several ways. First, non^^s 
designed expressly for teachers. Therefore, face, and 
possibly content, validity is decreased and the possibil- 
ity of error due to misinterpreted items is increased. 
Second, with the exception of the SBS, only the psychos- 
logical effects of burnout are considered without concern 
for other possible indicators such as excessive behavior 
or physical ailments. Third, there is no attempt in any 
of the scales to relate the measure of burnout with pos- 
sible causes such as the stressors encountered on the job 
or working climate factors. Indeed, in both the tedium 
measiire and the self-assessment scale there is no refer- 
ence to work at all. Fourth, none of the measures include 
items to assess the effect of mediating variables such as 
age, sex, experience level, etc., in order to try to 
determine which teachers may be more or less susceptible 
to burnout. 

A few burnout measures have been designed to assess 
the problem among teachers specifically. One of these, 
administered to teachers in the Worcester (Massachusetts) 

Public School System (Collins, 1980), consisted of 
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demographic variables (age, sex, years o£ experience) and 
a list of stressful job factors to be rated by teachers 
for intensity. These job factors were then divided into 
high or low categories* The factors of involuntary 
transfer, student discipline, and paperwork were rated 
the highest whereas communication with students, communi- 
cation with teachers, and feelings of isolation were 
among the lowest ratings. This study made no attempt to 
assess the effects of these job stressors and it was 
unclear if ratings teachers gave for the stressors were a 
personal self-assessment or an objective appraisal of 
how they thought most were affected* 

A second and somewhat more complete study examined 
the relationships between level of teacher burnout and 
professional variables (grade level, years of experience, 
etc.) and personal variables (sex, age, marital status, 
etc.) (Borthwick, 1982). Level of burnout was measured 
by the MBI which, as discussed above, may not be opti- 
mally applicable to teachers. It was found that high 
school teachers, teachers with fewer years of teaching 
experience, and women teachers exhibited the greatest 
levels of burnout as measured by the MBZ. 

Finally, a third questionnaire study examined 
personality and situational correlates of teacher stress 
and btirnout (Fielding 6 Gall, 1982). It was reported 
that teachers having negative attitudes and beliefs about 
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students, an external locus of control, and a low toler- 
ance for ambiguity suffer greater aunounts of stress and 
burnout. This study should be criticized from a number 
of perspectives. First, although the relationship 
between these personality variables and burnout is corre- 
lational, the authors drew conclusions which are quite 
questionable regarding directionality. It is arguable 
that negative attitudes, blaming of externalities for 
such attitudes, and a lowered willingness to put up with 
ambiguous conditions would be promoted by stress and 
burnout, not vice-versa. Second, the measure of burnout 
used in this study was poorly conceived. Teachers 
were simply asked to rate how burned out they felt. 
Third, the schools surveyed were very homogeneous in 
characteristics of both students ancl teachers. This 
placed limitations on the range of possible findings. 
Fourth, the measures used for the personality variables 
were general scales and not geared to teachers in their 
profession. Finally, the sample size of 162 teachers 
taken from 9 schools is small for statistical confidence. 
The authors of the above study, aware of some of these 
difficulties, suggested that fut\ire research undertake 
to design measures which are more directly related to 
teachers* experiences. They additionally propose that 
grade level and type of school be more greatly varied so 
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that an assessment of school climate might assume 
increased dimensional ity • 

Prevention and Intervention 

With few exceptions, all the articles dealing with 
teacher burnout include suggestions for combatting and 
reducing the discomfort associated with the burnout 
process. Although these techniques are, for the most 
part, taken from research done on stress-reduction in 
general, there is no experimental evidence that any of 
them serves to intervene in the burnout process itself. 

Scrivens, a victim of teacher burnout himself, 
later returned to teaching and developed a 16-point plan 
for preventing burnout (1979) . His plan includes such 
suggestions as getting plenty of exercise, avoid mixing 
work and home life, develop a hobby, get adequate sleep, 
keep a journal, continue to learn and study, travel, set 
realistic goals, take a sabbatical or leave of absence. 
Although intuitively these suggestions may appear to 
relieve stress (and most probably did for Dr. Scrivens) 
there is no clear evidence that they are effective (or 
generalizable) . There are numerous other such lists 
developed in the same vein and subject to the same 
criticisms (Dubrin, 1979; Hendrickson, 1979; Moe, 1979). 
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Within large organizations, the job of preventing or 
intervening in the burnout process most likely belongs to 
middle management. In public school districts, this would 
mean at the school site and district office rather than at 
the school board level. Some actions may be taken by 
teacher organizations such as unions^ but without district 
cooperation. The conflicts created might only serve to 
add to the problem. 

A major problem with present intervention attempts 
is that not enough is known or understood about the compon- 
ents of burnout as discussed in this introduction. Many 
heretofore unemswered questions must be addressed in 
order for intervention strategies to be properly focused 
and effective. The purpose of this study was to attempt 
to answer some of these questions. 

Questions to Be Addressed 

This was an exploratory study in an area where 
relatively little systematic research has been under- 
taken. For this reason it was unrealistic to attempt to 

¥ 

develop formal hypotheses. Instead the purpose of the 
present study was to enlarge the body of information on 
teacher burnout and provid ^ a basis and directives for 
continued research. 
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Specifically, this study addressed the following 
key questions: 

1. How widespread is the problem of professional 
burnout among public school teachers? 

2. What are the professional characteristics of 
teachers who suffer from burnout? 

3. In what ways do teachers differ in the amount of 
job-related stress and dissatisfaction they experience? 

4. Is the process of burnout modified by teaching 
climate? What conditions promote burnout? which reduce 
it? 

5. What are the specific sources of stress and 
dissatisfaction which are associated with professional 
burnout among public school teachers? 

6. What are the most frequently cited effects 
of burnout? 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

The population targeted for study was teachers in the 
San Diego Unified School District in San Diego, California. 
Attempts to enter the organization through the usual dis- 
trict administrative channels were met repeatedly with 
resistance. The district has a policy of limiting access 
to its personnel for research purposes only to district 
employees. Exceptions to this policy are made when it is 
felt that the research proposed is consonant with the needs 
and goals of the district. A proposal to explore the prob* 
lem of burnout within their ranks of teachers did not meet 
this criterion. This decision was understandable in light 
of the fact that school districts are generally beset (the 
word beleaguered also comes to mind) with problems of poor 
press and public image. The idea of allowing a researcher 
to come in and possibly uncover additional difficulties is, 
quite naturally, seen as undesirable. Hewever, this 
research, intended to enlighten, not expose, might very 
well have provided management with valuable and needed 
insights into many of the district's problems. 

Proposing the intended research to the San Diego 
Teachers Association (SDTA) produced extremely cooperative 
results. SDTA is the collective bargaining organization 
representing teachers in the San Diego Unified School Dis- 
trict. Their board of directors voted to distrihite the 
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survey questionnaire and to collect it back from their 
membership. A total of 939 completed questionnaires were 
collected. SDTA*8 cooperation was prompted by their 
feeling that results from such a study might offer support 
for SDTA in their negotiations with the district adminis- 
tration . 
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The Instniment 

A new instrument for studying burnout among public 
school teachers was developed which attempted to avoid 
or reduce many o£ the difficulties associated with 
previous instrximents as discussed previously. Existing 
professional burnout literature, adaptations of items 
from various burnout scales, and recommendations from 
teachers, including the 16«*member board of directors of 
SDTA, were all considered in creating the new survey 
questionnaire (Appendix A) . It consists of 66 items 
divided into five sections as follows: 

1. Demographics. This section includes the age 
and sex of each teacher as well as professional biodata 
regarding years of experience, grade levels subject 
taught, school location, and type of yearly schedule. 

2. Teaching climate. Statements describing teach* 
ing conditions which are thought to promote effective 
and motivated performance are rated in an objective 
manner on a Likert-type agree^disagree scale as they 
pertain to the school in which the teacher works. 

3. Causes. While the exact causes of burnout are 
as yet unconfirmed, this section of the measure lists 
the areas of stress or dissatisfaction commonly experi« 
enced by teachers in their jobs. These stressors are 
frequently associated with burnout in the literature. 
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Th^y artt rat^d by tubjacts on a Likert-type intensity 
scale (this saction is also rafarrad to as '*strass/dis- 
satisfaction" balow) • 

4. Fsychological af facts. This is tha part of tha 
quastionnaira which is an assassmant of tha laval of 
burnout which tha taaohar is axpar iancing • Soma of 
thasa i tarns hava baan drawn from tha MBI, and othar 
scalas, but adaptad to apply d.iractly to teachers and 
their job. Others were gleaned from the literature or 
from conversations with teachers themselves • 

5. Physical effects. Since frequent reference is 
made in the literature to physical ailments associated 
with burnout, a yes-no checklist of the most commonly 
cited health problems is provided. Here subjects are to 
simply respond yes or no to each health item based upon 
the past 12 months. 

In order to increase the accuracy and ease of scor* 
ing such a large number of cntestionnairas, teachers 
responded to the items on computer answer sheets which 
wwtre electronically scored and prepared for computer 
analysis. 
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RESULTS 



Sample Characteristics 

There were 939 teachers from San Olego City Schools 
who responded to the survey questionnaire. It is esti- 
mated that this figure represents approximately 50% of 
those teachers who actually received the questionnaire. 
This sample consists of teachers from 24 geographical 
areas of the school district as determined by zip code, 
from all grade levels, from nine different subjects 
taught, and from a wide range of ages and years of 
experience. Of thes* respondents approximately 30% were 
men and 70% women. The age range was from 25 to 70 years; 
the mean age was 44. Most of the sample (87%) teach on 
the traditional yearly schedule of nine months on and 
three months off whereas a smaller number (13%) teach on 
a new year-round program of nirs weelcs on, three weeks 
off through all 12 months. Table 1 summarizes the 
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fr^quancy distributions of casss £or ths dmoographic 
variablss o£ yaars o£ teaching experience, years of 
teaching in San Diego, teaching level, subject taught, 
and school location by zip code (zip codes with £awer 
than f ive cases reporting %rere not considered) • 

The respondents vrere all members o£ the San Diego 
Teachers Association (SDTA) • The membership o£ SOTA 
is closely aligned, demographically, with the total 
population o£ teachers in San Diego City Schools. The 
large number o£ respondents from SDTA was seen as a 
basis for implying that the representative integrity of 
the sample was maintained. 
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Table 1 

Summary of Demographic Variables 



A. Years of Teaching Experience 

Years Frequency Percentage of Cases 

I- 5 69 7.4 
6-10 13S 14. S 

II- 15 193 20.7 
16-20 210 22.5 
Over 20 325 34.9 

B. Years of Teaching in San Diego Public Schools 

Years Frequency Percentage of Cases 

I- 3 131 14.1 
6-10 148 16.0 

II- 15 210 22.7 
16-20 190 20.5 
Over 20 248 26.8 
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Table 1 (continued) 



C. Teaching Level 



L«v«l 


Frequency 


Percentage of Cases 


ElttOMntary 


48S 


52.7 


Middle School* 


17 


1.8 


Jiinlor High 


122 


13.3 


High School 


239 


26.0 


Non -classroom* * 


57 


S.2 



* 

A middle school consists of grades 6, 7, and 8 rather 
than 7, 8, and 9 In a junior high school. 

** 

These are roving special-purpose teachers. 



D. Main Subject Taught* 



Subject 


Frequency 


Percentage of 


English 


76 


16.0 


Language Arts 


38 


8.0 


Social Studies 


58 


12.2 


Mus Ic/ Art/Drama 


24 


5.1 


Industrial Arts 


22 


4.6 


Math 


62 


13.1 


Science 


19 


4.0 


Business 


10 


2.1 


P.E. 


31 


6.5 


Other 


134 


28.3 



Does not apply to elementary school teachers. 
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Table 1 (continued) 
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£• Zip Code of School* 



Z ip Cods 


FrttQUsncy 


PsrcsntA^s of Cases 


92037 


11 


1.3 


92101 


33 


3.9 


92102 


35 


4.1 


92103 


30 


3.5 


92104 


22 


2.6 


92105 


28 


3.3 


92106 


18 


2.1 


92107 


13 


1.5 


92109 


38 


4.5 


92110 


24 


2.8 


92111 


59 


7.0 


92113 


56 


6.6 


92114 


70 


8.5 


92115 


49 


5.8 


92116 


27 


3.2 


92117 


47 


5.5 


92119 


25 


3.0 


92120 


41 


4.8 


92121 


5 


.6 


92122 


20 


2.4 


92123 


26 


3.1 


92124 


39 


4.6 


92126 


92 


10.9 


92131 


6 


.7 


92139 


33 


3.9 



^Includes only schools with five or more cases respond- 
ing. 
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Extent of the Problem 

Peycholoqical Effects 

Total scores on the 19 psychological effects items 
(items 36 through 54) ranged from zero to 66 out of a 
possible range of 76. The mean total was 19.93 with a 
standard deviation of 12.89. Table 2 provides additional 
information regarding the number of cases and score 
ranges falling into the burnout categories of low, medium, 
and high. Table 3 reveals the frequency of responses 
for each of the five Likert-type response choices in this 
section of the instrument* 

Table 2 

Psychological Effects of Burnout 



Burnout 


Score 






L«v«l 


Range 


Frequency 


% 


Low 


0-21 


554 


59.0 


Modarattt 


22-43 


342 


36.4 


High 


44-66 


41 


4.4 


X " 19.93 


Standard 


Deviation « 12.89 
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Table 3 

Fr«qu«ncy of Answer Categories Chosen 



Response 




Frequency 


t 


Strongly Agree 


(4) 


1094 


6.8 


Agree 


(3) 


1932 


12.0 


Undecided 


(2) 


1319 


8.2 


Disagree 


(1) 


50 61 


31.4 


Strongly Disagree 


(0) 


6700 


41.6 



Physical Effects 

The physical effects of burnout were assessed by 
analyzing the total number of physical ailments checked 
by subjects on the questionnaire. The totals ranged 
from zero to 12 out of a possible 12. The mean score 
was 1.98. It was decided that a score of 0-1 would indi- 
cate a low level of physical suffering, 2-3 a moderate 
level, and over 3 a high level of suffering from physical 
ailments. Table 4 summarizes these findings. 

Table 4 

Physical Effects of Burnout 



Burnout 
Level 


Score 


Frequency 


% 


Low 


0-1 


477 


50.8 


Moderate 


2-3 


271 


28.9 


High 


4-12 


191 


2C.3 
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Demographic Differences 

Where appropriate, correlational analyses or analyses 
of variance were carried out to assess the relationship 
between the demographic variables in Section I of the ques- 
tionnaire and measures of job stress and dissatisfaction 
(Section III) and burnout (Sections IV and V) . No signifi- 
cant relationships were found with the exception of school 
location by zip code. In other words, differences between 
teachers as determined by age, sex, experience, subject 
taught, etc., did not account for differences in their 
stress and dissatisfaction on burnout scores. 

However, small but significant differences were noted 
between the various locations of schools as determined by 
zip code. Zip codes varied significantly in the amount of 
physical burnout experienced (Section V), P (24,828) ■ 1.55, 
£ < .05. A similar variation was found among zip codes 
with the amount of stress and dissatisfaction indicated by 
teachers (Section III), F (24,844) » 1.74, £ < .01. 
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Teaching Clinate Effects on 
Straaa and Burnout 
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An overall opinion score for teaching climate, i.e., 
how a teacher's workplace contributes to a positive 
teaching experience, was obtained by summing the scores 
on ten teaching climate items (items 11 through 20). This 
total was then correlated with total stress/dissatisfac- 
tion (cause) scores (items 21*34) and total Psychological 
Effects und Physical Effects scores as detersdned above • 
Due to the large number of cases, very low correlations 
%iere invariably statistically significant at very high 
levels of ^nfidence. Therefore, it %ias decided that 
only coefficients of .30 or higher would be considered 
meaningful. The correlation between Teaching Climate and 
total Stress/dissatisfaction was *.34 (£ < .001). The 
correlation between Teaching Climate and Psychological 
.Effects was -.33 (£ < .001). The relationship between 
climate and physical effects was not significant based 
upon the lapsed criterion. In order to further under- 
stand the nature of the significant correlations, 
additional calculations were performed correlating each 
teaching climate item with cause" and Psychological 
Effects scores. These individual correlations are 
shown in Table 6. 
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Table 6 

Correlation Coefficients for Teaching Climata Items with 
Stress/Dissatigfaccion (Causes) and Psychological Burn- 
out Scores 



Item Mvimbar 
from 

Questionnaire 


Correlation 
with Stress/ ^ 
Dissatisfaction 


Correlation 
with Psycho- 
logical Burnout 


11 


-.17 


-.22 


12 


-.16 


-.17 


13 


-.28 


-.27 


14 


-.22 


-.13 


15 


-.21 


-.25 


16 


-.23 


-.23 


17 


-.21 


-.17 


18 


-.31 


-.21 


19 


-.27 


-.21 


20 


-.15 


-.21 



*A11 correlations significant at the .001 level or 
greater . 
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Stress/Dissatisfaction and 
Burnout 
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Strong relationships were fou 1 when total stress/ 
dissatisfaction scores were correlated with Psychologic 
cal Effects scores (.54, £ < .001) and with Physical 
Effects scores (.42, £ < .001). Correlations between 
individual stress items and effects scores produced 
numerous significant coefficients with Psychological 
Effects and Physical Effects scores. These individual 
item correlations are shown in Table 7. 

Rank Ordering of Items 

Table 8 lists items from the "Causes," Psychological 
Effects, and Physical Effects sections of the question* 
naire in rank order. Cause items and Psychological 
Effects items are ranked by mean score on each item 
while Physical Effects items are ranked by frequency of 
"yes" responses. 
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Table 7 



Correlation Coefficients for Stress/Dlssatlsfactlon 
(Cauee) Item with Peycholoqical and Phyeical Burnout 



Itea Number 


Correlation 


Correlation 


from 


with Psycho- 


with Physical 


Questionnaire 


logical Burnout* 


Burnout* 


21 


.15 


.16 


22 


.24 


.21 


23 


.42 


.27 


24 


.57 


.38 


25 


.26 


.22 


26 


.38 


.23 


27 


.33 


.23 


28 


.33 


.25 


29 


.30 


.25 


30 


.29 


.26 


31 


.36 


.26 


32 


.35 


.31 


33 


.07** 


.15 


34 


.27 


.23 



* 

All correlations significant at the .001 level or 
greater except as noted. 

** 

Significant at .01 level. 
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Table 8 

Rank Orders of Questionnaire Itm 



A. Stress/Dissatisfaction (Causes) 



Rank Item No. from Questionnaire Mean So* 



34 


3.07 


30 


2.64 


25 


2.37 


28 


1.93 


23 


1.90 


24 


1.78 


31 


1.77 


29 


1.50 


27 


1.44 


26 


1.32 


21 


1.15 


22 


1.14 


32 


1.11 


33 


.99 



B. Psychological Sf facts 



Rank Xtam NO. from Quastionnaira Maan Scora 



36 


2. 54 


42 


1.76 


40 


1.76 


43 


1.62 


54 


1.44 


39 


1.12 


S3 


1.10 


37 


1.08 


50 


1.06 


47 


.96 


52 


.92 


51 


.85 


44 


.83 


41 


.76 


38 


.^5 


48 


.52 


49 


.52 


45 


.46 


46 


.19 



o 
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Table 8 (continued) 
C. Physical Effects. 



Rank 






1 


61 


297 


2 


S« 


296 


3 


63 


282 


4 


57 


272 


5 


62 


154 


6 


59 


113 


7 


60 


99 


8 


58 


95 


9 


65 


58 


10 


55 


57 


11 


66 


51 


12 


64 
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DISCUSSION 



T!m Magnitude of the Problem 
of Bornout 

Three hundred and eighty-three teachers surveyed 
(40.8%) had psychological effects scores of 22 or higher 
%fhich indicated noderate or high levels of burnout. 
Although the frequency distribution %ias weighted toiiard 
lower scores, a range of zero to 66 and a standard devia- 
tion of 12.89 indicated a great deal of variation among 
the respondents. A mean score of 19.93 could have been 
obtained by answering "disagree* to nearly all 19 items 
in this section of the questionnaire. This would, of 
course, indicate a low iQvel of perceived burnout. Row- 
ever, judging from ti» distribution of answer categories 
checked (Table 3) this %«as not generally the case. Rather, 
a score of 19 was more likely obtained with high scoring 
answers on some effects items and low scoring answers on 
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others. 

In considering specific psychological sffscts items 
(see Teble 9), the feeling that teaching is es^tionally 
draining was by far the strongest. This was followed by 
teachers' unhappiness In returning to the classroosi after 
vacations, feeling depressed frequently about the teaching 
profession, feelings of hopelessness about their profes-- 
sional future, and feelings that their job is negatively 
affecting their health. The physical effects findings in 
this study were used for conparison purposes only. That 
is, to see which ailaents are aore prevalent than others 
and which groups of teachers suffer the physical effects 
of burnout the aost. The responses were not cosipared to 
base rates of these conditions for the general population 
and therefore cannot be interpreted in abeolute terme. 
The physical effects itens consisted of ailments from 
which non^l, healthy individuals should not suffer. 
Common health difficulties such as headaches, colds/flu, 
or diarrhea were preceded on the questionnaire with the 
word * frequent.** Therefore, it was decided that any 
respondent who had suffered during the past year frrai 
more than one of the 12 conditions listed should be 
classified as experiencing a moderate level of burnout as 
judged by physical effects. More than three conditions 
was classified as a high level of burxx>ut. Nearly half 
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(49.2%) of ail teachers surveyed fall into the moderate 
or high burnout categories based upon physical effects. 

There were four physical effects checked "yes" 
considerably more often than the others (see Table 9) : 
frequent headaches , frequent back pain, insomnia, and 
frequent colds/flu, in that order. While these are the 
most cdonon ailments on the list for the population in 
general, they are also most frequently associated with 
chronically anxiet-producing situations. The next four 
items in the sequence were checked less often, but are of 
a generally more sarious nature: high blood pressure, 
frequent diarrhea, colitis, and dissy spells. The final 
four physical effects it:ems were checked relatively infre* 
quently: frequent nausea, asthma, ulcere frequent loss 
of appetite. 

As stated in Chapter 1, teachers urtio are suffering 
from physical or psychological problems have a negative 
effect on the students they teach. While it is clear 
that over half of the teachmrs sas^led do not appear to be 
suffering greatly from burnout, a large number of teachers 
are. If only the highest scoring 5% of the respondents, 
those teachers suffering th# effects of burnout the most, 
are considerod, they alone can contact as many as 9000 
students in one school year. Therefore, to begin to 
intervene in this serious problem, it must be determined 
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whicf) teachers are burning out. 

Professional Characteristics 
( Demographic s ) 

Contrary to past research (sparse as it is) , no sig- 
nificant differences were fotind in the present study for 
psychological or physical effects of burnout or stress when 
considering teachers' age^ sex, years of teaching experi- 
ence, or grade level taught. New variables included in 
this questionnaire were type of yearly schedule, subject 
taught, and location of school by zip code. There were 
no differences in burnout found for teachers on a tradi- 
tional schedule versus a new year-round system, nor between 
the various subjects taught. This is to say that, for 
example. Social Studies teachers are no more (or less) likely 
to experience burnout or suffer more or less job stress and 
dissatisfaction than Physical Education or Math teachers. 

The lack of significant findings for these demographic 
variables using this relatively large S2uaple (N « 939) very 
likely indicates that all teachers in the system are approxi- 
mately equally susceptible (or resistant) to burnout, and 
experience similar levels of stress and dissatisfaction. 
Of course there may be other variables not included in this 
study on which teachers do vary. 

The situational variable of school location was signifi- 
cant in relation to physical effects of burnout, while this 
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finding roust be viewed with caution due to the large num- 
ber of cases (and therefore a small, although significant^ 
F ratio) , it indicates that the location of the school 
where a teacher works may affect the level of burnout and 
stress or dissatisfaction the teacher experiences. 

To attempt to determine possible reasons for the find- 
ing that school location is a meaningful moderator in both 
the "causes" and effects of burnout, these results were 
correlated with mean family inccxae in the zip codes studied. 
Contrary to intuitive expectations, no significant correla* 
tions were revealed. Therefore, the socio-economic level 
of the area in which a school is located apparently does 
not accoiint for these differences. A possible explanation 
for this is that within the San Diego City School District, 
a program of voluntary integration is in place ^ich creates 
a socio-economic mix through special magnet progr£uns (e.g., 
drama, Spanish, music, etc.). These programs draw students 
from all district areas ancl may also serve to equalize 
schools from a teacher's point of view in terms of facili- 
ties, and desirability of the %rork place. 

Since this "obvious" reason (socio-economic) for the 
salient zip-code findings of this study was not supported, 
additional research, possibly in the form of on-site 
observations and interviews, will be necessary to uncover 
other possible explanations. 
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Tha Bffyct of Teaching: CI imaf 
on tha Burnout Procass 

Tha profasslonal cliaata of tha school in which a 
taachar %iorka was shown to ba ralatad to tha anount of 
total strass or dissatisfaction ba or sha axpariancas. 
It was found that taaching clinata is also associated with 
ovarall lavals of tha psychological affacts of burnout. 
Although thasa relationships may ba partially accounted 
for by similar constructs baing tapped by mamm items in 
each of the sactions baing correlated, tha magnitude of 
the coefficients was quite convincing, given the large 
number of cases studied. Furthermore, soawrtiat different 
individual climate variables were related to stress/ 
dissatisfaction and burnout. For axaapla, an adequate 
supply of teaching materials, a voice in decisions about 
their jobs, and recognition for exceptional performance, 
in that order, appear to predict loiMr stress and dis* 
satisfaction most strongly. However, lowar psychologically 
assessed burnout is bast predicted by teachers having a 
voice in decisions about their jobs, a unified striving 
for educational goals, and ancotiragamant to be creative 
on the job. 

It appears from these findings that it oiay ba pos- 
sible to alter the burnout process either by reducing 
stress and dissatisfaction or by reducing burnout itself 
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through the manipulation of tha appropriate teaching 
climate variables at a particular school. This possibil- 
ity must be addressed es^irlcally. 

Stress and Bumout^^Inferring 
Cause and Effect 

The existing body of literature concerning profts^ 
sional burnout consistently pairs stress-producing condi- 
tions on the job with burnout. The present study addressed 
this issue by including both a stress/dissatisfaotion 
subscale and a burnout subscale in the same instrument. 
Since the analyses of these data are correlational, the 
usual difficulties of directionality and oonf idenoe in 
cause and effect relationships exist and may never be 
fully eliminated in burnout research. However, it is the 
opinion of the great majority of teachers questioner! and 
of this researcher that it is indeed the stress and dis- 
satisfaction on the job, produced by conditions tapped in 
the "Causes" section of the questionnaire, that produce 
the effects of burnout discussed previously. 

The strongest correlational relationships in the 
present study were found between stress/dissatisfaction 
scores and effects scores, both psychological and physi- 
cal. It appears, based upon the clear relationship found 
between total stress/dissatisfaction and the effects of 
burnout, that burnout can be predicted with a high degree 
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of confidence by the degree to which teachers experience 
stress and dissatisfaction in their jobs. Additional 
information was acquired by observing the individual 
correlation coefficients for each stress item, with total 
psychological and physical effects scores. Three specific 
stressors can be delineated as the best predictors of 
psychological burnout (see Tab^le 7} : classroom discipline 
and feelings of being trapped as above, but also lack of 
support services for personal problems and the public 
image of teachers. 

An interesting finding which emerged from the analysis 
of the causes of burnout is that those stress and dissatis** 
faction items associated most strongly with burnout scores 
are not the same as the stress and dissatisfaction items 
which received the highest mean scores (TaUDle 9} . A cc«i«* 
parison follows: 

Top 5 Mean Score Stress/ 
Top 5 "Causes* of Burnout Dissatisfaction Items 

1. Feelings of being trapped 1. Increased paperwork 
in profession 

2. Classroom discipline 2. Public image of teachers 
difficulties 

3. Isolation from peers and 3. Low salary 
colleagues 

4. Lack of support for 4. No participation in deci* 
professional problems sions about job 

5« Lack of support for 5. Classroom discipline 

personal problems difficulties 

Two possible interpretations of these findings come ^o 

mind. First, it may well be that what teachers say and 
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believe are the job exponents which create the most stress 
and dissatisfaction are not the ones which subtly and even 
unconsciously are promoting In them the condlclons of 
burnout. In other words, while teachers verbalize a high 
level of stress and dissatisfaction due to Increased paper- 
work, the poor public Image of teachers, and low salaries, 
they are burning out because they feel trapped In the pro- 
fession, are experiencing difficulties In classroom disci- 
pline, and feel Isolated from fellow professionals. 

The second explanation may be that teachers, as 
pragmatlsts, have focused their active and verbal attacks 
on those negative job components which they feel they have 
the best chance of changing. In the meantime, they may 
remain susceptible to burnout due to less Identifiable 
and therefore less controllable job components. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The findings presented above would appear to indicate 
that "burnout" is a useful construct for analyzing and 
attacking personnel problems in a very large and diverse 
public school system. School boards, district administra- 
tors, and school administrators, as well as the teachers 
themselves are acutely aware of a multitude of problems in 
American school systems, but the problems themselves have 
not been clearly delineated, much less the solutions. 

It is conceivable that with continued research into the 
various characteristics of teachers and teachers* jobs 
which fall under the descriptor of burnout, common under- 
standings and common goals will emerge and eventually real 
improvements in public education can be made. 

The study of burnout can and should broaden to include 
other organizations whose business it is to help, such as 
hospitals and social welfare agencies. These institutions 
must be studied studied individually, however, and a 
"blanket" approach should be avoided for the most meaning- 
ful results. 
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Suggestions for Future Research 

The results of this study create some interesting 
possibilities for further research. Since schools differ 
by location » studies can be made in the individual schools 
in the study to determine more precisely what causes such 
differences. It may then be possible to conduct experi- 
ments manipulating these causes and measuring changes in 
levels of burnout. It is the continuing work in this 
direction which will eventually lead to realistic and 
successful burnout intervention and prevention techniques. 

Another useful line of research would be to gather 
similar data from other school districts around the 
county « In this way determinations can be made regard-- 
ing regional differences in burnout. 

Finally, this project can serve as a guideline for 
expanding and refining the questionnaire with the goal 
of creating a widely useful instrument for the measure- 
ment of professional burnout among public school 
teachers . 
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Tilt Sm Clt^o TMdMrs ilnaclatlw is s«o«or1*9 thit qMStfoMMfrt to tSMSS the 
pr«6l«i of dtirMMt mat tMC><n im Urn Slt^ Cfty ScHmIs. Im rtspe«4lM to tlio 

ium hoioH. nxAsc 9SC m coHRiro msm sesr noviscs with this cucirfoKiAm 

«>4 rotuni to HOT SOTX bv gMBBW Ut. US*. THMk yM. Tovr ptrtUlpOtlOO 
Srootiy apprteiototf. 

PIEASC PGICIUIR nc CIKLE Ot VOB HBSOR SMCET UHICM III9ICATES TQUII MSUCR TO 
EMM OF TNC FCUOiLnS ITOS. (UM lo. 2 ptKll.) 

If 

1. 
2. 
3. 
«. 



5. 



First noBOor im ywtt a^o. 

Sox. (01 MU (TTfiSio 
foors of tooclriof oivorlooco: 
(0) US {1} ft.1t (2) 11.15 
(3) 1f-20 (4) 0«o^ 20 

Toors of toocHioa lo Sm Oltoo 

City Schools 

(0) 1-S (1) ft.1t (2) ll-W 
(3) lft.20 (4) Owor 20 



If 

7. 



Ttodiiot lovol oom: 
'0) ElMBtory (1) iMMto Scfl 

) JOBlor (3) Milk SdiOOl 

i4) BMi^lofi 



t. mio soUJoct «rw Uoflit (Tocooiiry ooly) 

(0) Eoflisfe - 
it) Sociol Staples 

(4) lotfMtHal Arts 

(1) Seio 

(5) P.t. 



(1) i M fo n Arts 
(3) Art/noslc/Orooa 
(S) Rstli 
(7) Sosli 
(S) Otftor 



Toirly ScHoiolO: 
(0) Tr««1t1ooo1 



(1) Ttar. 



S. 4t» 4itlt io jro«tr sdioers Uf eodo. 
10. Stii iifit io >ottr saool's Uf codo. 

TSIOiniB GLDBOX; 

^ooso IwMcato oo >o«r msmo.' shoot, yoor niiMoot or 41so|rsnot with oach of tho 
fbllMriof sto f oo ri OS thoy apply to tho sc<ioo1 at >#ich jeo «ro oom toochioo. Fill 
io tho oppropriato cirelo oo j^oor aosoor shoot Ht oai<» if. osiofl tho fttlloirfaQ 

(o! Strontly disaw (1) Olsofroo (2) Moeidotf (3) A^roo (4) Stroosty a«roc 

Thoro is a sooso of toMowrir aaoof toachors at aj school . 

POroots aro io«o1«o« with thoir cMlOroo's oiMotloo ttmif. 

Tho toochors at oy school hovo ao offictivo voico io iaportaot tfocisioos 
affictlof oor Johs. 

Rolos iihich apply to toochors at this school arc fiM ao< flcxlolo. 

school is larlfloi to strlviof door Hocatlaool tools. 

Toochors at op school aro a oc o oro t o i to try oom aoi crootlvo solotloos for 
osistlot profelOM. 

fhcllitlos «t op school (MKIop. cl niro — . ftmitoro. ttc.) aro 
aio«MUly ooiotolooi. 

school has Mofh ootorlols f&r toKhtrs to bo offtetivo. 

Toochors at school aro rocofolMi fbr oaesptloool pori 

Ny school has profrw 4osiflooi to ootivato tho stadonu. 



11 
12 
13 

14 

n 
It 



17. Tho 



It 

19 
20 
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CMBCS; 

PiMM lailcatt oa ymr uomt shctt tht txttnt to wtilch tach of tHo ftillowliif itOH 
cotttrilvUo to jFOor fkollofS of strtss or dlssotlsfoctlon im your Jot of toodior. 
nil fo tftt oppvofHoto cirelo o« jfoor aosnor siMt 0SI119 tHo fl»11oi»1o9 Koriof koy: 

(0) Ho Iflpoct (1) mi4 lopoct (Z) .-MoriU laptct (3) Stroof lapoct 

(4) Sovtro tafoct 

ttm 

TTT Uei of Joh soraity or cootlmlty. 

22. Tkrwt of itoioot vlolonco or voodallsa. 

a. aoosroos 41sc1p1fao 41fflca1t1os. 

24* fiiolfofi of bolof tnppod im tho proftasioo. 

2S. lam soUry. 

2f. IsoUtloo fiPOB poors wi colloftfoos. 

27. CPoflfcts iritJi oMolstrotfos. 

28. Uck of portlclpotloB im tmci%im% ofeeot Job* 

29. MtfitlYO caatocts witk paroiKs. 

30. Pofelle taopt ttf tMCters. 

31. U€k of sopport sonrlcos ftr profPssloool probloM. 

32. Lock of sopport swicos for porsaMl problon. 

33. Tlroot of sdMl closlops. 

34. tflcrooso^ popor worlk. 

35. Otior: 



PI00W loilcato oa yoiir «as«or siMot jfoar o^rttMot or lack of oproaaoat with oocH of 
tHa Mlovfat itatoaaau. Fill la tHa appropriato cirelo oa jfoar aasvar sHoot for 
oocft 1to» oolap dia f^lloMlaa scorlap Kpy: 

(0) Stroafly dlsa^rto (1) Olsaproo (Z) UaeocicM (3) A^rto (4) Strongly aproo 

3t. Toocftlap ^las ao oaatloaally. 

37. I Orooi polap to mrk mck diy. 

S. I oftoa tato sict 4ayo. 

39. I fm\ iV% laposslblo for ao to aaka a viositlva 41ffortaco la ay stiadoats* llvos. 

M. I fiool 4oprossai froqao at ly atoat ay profpssloa. 

41. I po rfcriMiP tHoMtloao of toacHlop oacB Oay alttoat aacJi lavolvaooat. 

42. Aftar vocotloao. I m osaolly uaiiappy a^t rotaralap to tHo classroom. 

43. t Hava faallapo of kopalossaaos aioat ay prottssloaal f^itaro. 

44. I fpal I alpit roally tava a oonMS OraaUoaa Mieday. if I Ooa*t stop uacAlo9« 

45. I aa aarHod ciiot Vm drfafclap too aacH alcetet. 
4«. I aa aarHaO tkot Vm UMap too aaay drops. 

47. Soaotloos I taad to traot stadoats as laporsoaal objtcts. 

a. I fitol ay studoots aro *tfto taoBy.* 
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4t« I fktl mjf stia4MU rtAlly disllte 

50. It*s laposslbit to dul miti stiidMU oa an indWIdMU ptrsoiul Usi%. 

51. I fMl ptrsoMlly «1liMtetf fiwi ay fttloM tMciim. 

52. I flMt 9roftesloMl1jr «1ltMt«tf frm m/ fillow tMcters. 

S3* proftesiM Is Mgitlvtly affkctliig «y ptrsoMi rtUtlonsMps outside of work. 

S4. I Ami ttat jok Is oofotlv^Iy offoctlog my Noolth. 

WtTSICIL EFFgCTS: 

Now yon sarfftrod firoa aiqr of tUt ftllowliif ritolth dlfflcuUlos ovor tht past 12 MMtHs? 
noose ros po od on yoor oosmt sHott as follows: 





(0) (1) Y«s 


5S. 


MttM 


Si. 


frm^amt back pain 


57. 


FrtqMKt colds/ flu 


S3. 


Calttis 


Sf. 


Frt^Mot tflarrftM 


SO. 


Olzqr spalls 


CI. 




c. 


blood prassara 


S3. 


lasaaala 


S«. 


rra^aaat less of aooatlta 


ss. 




Sf. 


01 car 



nmt m nxt ma pm vow wutriciPHTiai n this mporr/uff stott. piosc hctihoi 
mg QBmi awmgt ma memn SMttr to rggt ar* ngPKseiTJtTiYt wd mm rmw 
roMMet 1st, iwa. ^ease bp wot pblq*. ksxh op the stwt hiu sc moc 

AV/ULMI.C TO TOO t7 SOTA. 



Aagvrt. took 
3»parmtmt af ?W9choL>n 
Sm Oi^fo Stmt* O^oMaFaiey 
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